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smaller proportion, but an absolute diminution in their earnings.
The degradation of the peasantry which ensued was a heavy
price to pay for more scientific agriculture.
The second mechanism for depressing the condition of the
labourers was one nominally designed for their benefit, namely,
the Poor Law. This dates from the time of Queen Elizabeth,
and is said (though this seems scarcely credible) to have had
philanthropic motives. The Poor Law decreed that every parish
was responsible for seeing that none of its poor perished from
hunger. If any man, woman, or child became destitute, it was the
duty of the parish in which he or she was born to provide a bare
maintenance. It was possible, if a man obtained work at a dis-
tance from his birth-place, for his new parish to take over the
obligation of his support in case of necessity, but this was
seldom done. A man was said to have a 'settlement5 in the parish
which was responsible for him. His own parish was unwilling
to let him go, since it might become responsible for the expense
of bringing frim back from the other end of the kingdom. Even
if his own parish would let him go, no other parish was likely to
admit hfrn unless he brought a certificate from his original
parish admitting responsibility; but the parish officers were under
no obligation to grant such certificates, which were, in practice,
very difficult to obtain. There were, in theory, various methods
of acquiring a new 'settlement,* but ways were found of prevent-
ing the poor from profiting by them. It was thus exceedingly
difficult for a poor man to move away from his birth-place, how-
ever little need it might have for his labour.
An important step in the development of the Poor Law was
taken by the inauguration of what is called the 'Speenhamland*
system in 1795. At that time fear of revolution was in the air, as
the Reign of Terror in France had only just come to an end. The
harvest was bad, and there was great distress throughout England,
leading to widespread food riots, in which women took the chief
part The governing classes became alarmed, and decided that
they could not secure their own safety by repression alone. They
tried to make the poor eat brown bread and potatoes and drink
soup, but the poor, to the surprise of well-meaning persons,
refused to depart from the best wheaten bread. Subsequent
experience proved that they were right from an economic point
of view: the Irish were persuaded to eat potatoes, with the
result that, during the famine of 1845-7, they died in large num-
bers. Some men, more enlightened than their contemporaries,